We begin this tour on the road outside Entry 4. Standing here, it's hard to believe that prior to the development of Apple Park, this site was completely flat. Today, the topography is one of its most significant features. Why did we create these hills, and why did we design them this way?

The hills play an essential role on the site. For one, they obscure Apple Park's massive south parking structures, which are four stories high and house over 6,000 cars. From here, you can't even see them, though they're right on the other side. And you can't hear any noise from the traffic on Interstate 280. The hills are a buffer, and a beautiful, ambitious one at that.

They bring Steve's vision for Apple Park to life. From our first conversations about the campus, there was this emphasis from him on health and having jogging trails. That was a directive. The notion that it's good for you to go outside, it's good for you to have to walk between your car and your desk. That was very clear from him.

Steve was known for walking up to the Dish at Stanford, so we have hills at Apple Park where you can go up for a walk or jog. The trail winds all the way around the perimeter of these hills. You can really get away, just go out and be on the trail. At the highest point, you can even see as far as the Diablo Range.

For many people, these hills are their favorite place to go. So let's go hike them! We'll pick up the jogging trail across from Entry 3.

As we walk along, take a look up the hills toward the Steve Jobs Theater. Part of the role of landscape design is to give a graceful home to buildings, to settle them into place in a manner not seen as arbitrary or temporary. From here, you can see how the land rises and sweeps back behind the shimmering glass and floating roof of the theater, giving it a home.

In the foreground, one sees a mixture of native grasses, drier on the hilltops and slopes, damper in the swales and ravines. Wildflowers, bulbs, and herbaceous perennials come and disappear with the seasons. The whole, looking soft and tender, green in the spring, ripening to gold, and then on to straw and scratchy as winter arrives.

The shape of the land, the hills, and valleys, is revealed daily as the sun moves from east to west. That's left to right looking up the hill. See how the walking paths begin in the foreground and disappear in the grass and beyond the curve of the hills.

Let's start up the jogging trail.

The whole of the landscape designed for Apple Park is a kind of meditation on particular California landscapes and their character. The idea for this part of campus is to evoke the character of the larger region, that is, the Coastal Foothills of the Santa Cruz Mountains that extend from the ridge along Skyline Boulevard down toward the east.

In other parts of Apple Park, the design is intended to reflect what used to be here but's not here anymore, like the plum and apricot orchards that once defined this Valley.

The Coastal Foothills are familiar to many, as you can see them on either side of Interstate 280 as you drive north from Cupertino. So here, you see sculpted hills with dense plantings of oaks on the upper slopes and ridges, opening into grassy meadows dotted with scattered trees common to the oak savanna.  The expansive meadows over much of these hills are planted with grasses native to Santa Clara Valley.

Closer to the building, the main grass is Creeping Wild Rye, which once covered much of the South Bay, extending from the Bay's tidal marshes to the lower slopes of the foothills. This perennial evergreen reflects the changing of the seasons, turning a slightly hazier shade of green in the dry summer months when it's not actively growing. It doesn't grow from seed, so we had to grow and plant over 200,000 plugs to create these meadows.

Purple Needlegrass is predominant along the drier, upper slopes. Its long, purple seed heads wave in the wind in May and June, then turn golden for the summer months. Once the most widespread native grass in California, it reproduces from seeds easily carried by the wind.

A CONTINUUM OF LAYERS

Look across the noses of these foothills. This is one of my favorite views on the campus. The light and feeling in this view changes throughout the day.

What I'll explain as we go along is that the landscape is not like an object or a building. It's a thing that unfolds and has extension. A lot of the landscape you'll see at Apple Park has been designed on purpose with a continuum of layers moving off into the distance as part of the composition.

This is one of the most interesting spots, because from here you can look west across the open meadow and really see the layers. That's part of the design intent. You'll get foreground, middle ground, and then the background will always be the Coastal Hills or the Diablo Range or something like that. On the other hand, it's a landscape composition based upon the California foothills and the mountains beyond. It's always a reference to California.

THE STEVE JOBS THEATER

As you walk on toward the Steve Jobs Theater, you may smell a hint of sage from the native salvias and other perennials planted here at the edge of the meadow. You can also get an up-close view of Apache Plume, a unique California native plant with lovely, white flowers in the spring, which develop into pink, silky seed heads in the summer and fall.

Originally the Theater was planned to be much closer to the Tantau visitor entry, but it was moved further into the hills to allow for a special approach with intentionally framed views, and to separate the service drive from the pedestrian entry.

At the Steve Jobs Theater, we encounter an exquisitely detailed building nestled within the hillside. The theater itself is underground. You wouldn't even know it's there. The above ground lobby is made entirely of glass, like a jewel box that reflects the natural landscape surrounding it. There is also something in bloom around the Theater.

From the outdoor terrace, one gets a wide, panoramic view down a valley between two hills and across a sweep of meadow to the broadest open view of the curved glass façade of the Ring Building. You can even see through the building into the Inner Ring. The view from here varies from early morning to late afternoon as the sun moves from right to left, casting shadows first in one direction and then later the other across the topography, describing its form.

Let's walk up the hill above the Theater to the highest point on campus. To get there, head downhill for a short distance and take the second right onto the trail.

CARING FOR THE NATIVE HABITAT

These narrower paths are the walking and jogging trails for Apple Park. There are over two and a half miles of them, and you'll see employees using them at all times of day.

The plantings along these trails create wildlife habitat. We have already seen an increase in the number of native bees on the site. And one can spot migrating songbirds, hummingbirds, and hawks, as well as bushtits feeding on insects in the trees, the shrubs, and the grasses.

As the trail winds upward, let's stop at the gravel turnout. Below is Calabasas Creek, beyond the entry at Tantau. This natural drainage way runs from the Foothills down to the Bay and right through Apple Park. We had to be cautious around Calabasas Creek, only planting natives that were grown from seeds that were collected around the Creek and adjacent watersheds to protect the genetic diversity of this area.

As we continue up the trail, the Theater emerges on the right. Depending on the time of year, you may be able to see through the glass lobby and all the way down to the Ring.

Coming up to the high point, the trees give way, and the landscape opens to a grassland. Here you can see needlegrass up close and milkweed. This native is valuable because it's the host plant for Monarch butterflies, whose caterpillars eat and nest on their stalks. There are two species at Apple Park:  Narrow leaf Milkweed, with its long, pointed leaves, and California Showy Milkweed. Their leaves are larger and gray.

THE VIEW FROM THE TOP

You've reached the highest point at Apple Park. From here you can see two mountain ranges. If you look over the Theater to the east, you get a wide, distant view over the City of San Jose to the Diablo Range. You can spot Mount Hamilton, the highest peak in Santa Clara County and the home of the Lick Observatory. Turn around 180 degrees and look across the roof of the parking structure. There's the Coast Range.

As you can imagine, it took a huge amount of soil to construct the south hills as well as the rolling hills and perimeter berms elsewhere on campus. We used over two million cubic yards of soil excavated during construction to create this topography. By doing that, Apple eliminated the offhaul of 140,000 truckloads of soil and their emissions.

Note that you're standing on top of the underground auditorium of the Steve Jobs Theater. The problem was one of having the highest point of the site sitting atop the lowest point. So we didn't create this hill entirely from soil, which would have placed too much weight on the theater, but instead used lightweight fill over which we then placed the soil on the trees. We used this same technique to build the hill over the Wolfe Road entrance tunnel.

Going down the path toward the denser woodland, you get a closer look at some of the many trees at Apple Park. The most common are the Coast Live Oak and the Valley Oak, both native to California. The Coast Live Oak is evergreen with light-colored bark and small, dark green leaves. The Valley Oak is a majestic, deciduous oak with widespreading limbs and lobed leaves which fall to the forest floor every winter. The Valley Oak was Steve's favorite tree.

As the oaks grow, the understory vegetation will change as their shade deepens and expands. Landscapes are never finished. It's not like there's opening day and they're done. They continue to grow and evolve.

The trail goes down and crosses one of the paths going to the Ring. Let's head up to the viewpoint, walking among native wildflowers like Yarrow and Coyote Mint. In spring, yellow Coastal Tidy Tips bloom here.

MEADOW ECOLOGY

What a view. This is one of the widest views of the building, yet it doesn't look out of scale. The landscape in the foreground softens and humanizes the building. One cannot even see where the building meets the ground.

The nearly 16-acre meadow before you is a dynamic, everchanging ecosystem. Meadows are not the easiest ecology to create. Among the wildflowers, the seeded species are mostly annuals like the California Poppy which spread by wind and birds and will move around the campus from year to year. Perennials, such as the yellow-flowered Gumweed, will slowly become less prominent as the slower-growing masses mature around them.

Getting a meadow started is tricky. It takes about three years to get a meadow established so that it's not defending itself against invaders that come into the open ground. The best defense is to have native plants that are full and dense and basically take up the nutrients and water so as to keep other plants from succeeding. The meadow is mowed every year in late fall to keep the grasses thriving.

Let's continue along the trail, skirting the hill just below the crest. The vegetation transitions from grassland to woodland again. I often hear birds here.

As you approach the next intersection, you'll see several Engelmann Oaks. This is the third most populous oak in Apple Park and comprises some of the largest specimens on the site. It's native to Southern California, and while evergreen, it may drop its leaves during hot, dry summers. Suburban sprawl has eliminated these oaks from the majority of their native range. Engelmanns grow well in Northern California, and with climate change, their range may indeed be slowly moving northward.

AN ARTISTIC GESTURE

Now we'll turn left up the path to explore one of the ravines that lead to the parking structure.

We found these distinctive, bluish Alligator Junipers in a nursery in Arizona and placed them here, giving this sunny part of the site a unique feel. The collection of plants around them, primarily yuccas, sages, and grasses, all exhibit a similar dusty blue color, an adaptation to dry, desert air. Each ravine has a different planting motif and character. This one reflects the drier areas of Southern California and the high deserts of the Southwest. Red Yuccas and Purple Threeawn grass brighten the lower layers of this unique woodland. 
Let's take a small detour. Follow me to the other side of the pedestrian bridge to the parking garage to experience this entry into the site.

From the bridge, you'll see a tall retaining wall along the service road below us. This 22-foot high wall extends about a quarter mile and supports the hills we just traversed. It's one hell of a wall! To add variety and interest, we planted native California grapes along the base. They grow naturally in the deep canyons of the Coast Range and are very happy in this environment, adding vibrant color in the fall when their leaves turn orange and red. The trees planted along the service road are California sycamores, Platanus racemosa, which like to grow in canyons also.

The pedestrian bridges connecting the parking garage to the campus are framed with eucalyptus trees. Normally, we would not do eucalyptus. This Australian species is not often planted in California anymore, as they're full of oils which when dry add fuel to wildfires.

However, they're gorgeous trees. They smell great. And they're part of the California agricultural landscape. They were planted as windbreaks between farms, valleys, and orchards all over the state. And so we thought, well, this is one place where you could use them. As you come across the bridges in the morning, you could be in the eucalyptus and smell them. It's kind of a cleansing moment. You leave the garage, and go into the California hills.

The variety we selected is Eucalyptus citriodora, also known as Lemon-scented Gum. Planting them here was kind of a willful and whimsical artistic gesture.

Let's head back toward the hills and take the very first left onto the trail.

HIDDEN GEMS

In this sunny, south-facing part of the site, the plantings have a more scrubby feel, characteristic of the California Chaparral in the south and the southwest-facing slopes of the Foothills. The oaks are Quercus turbinella or Shrub Oak, a shorter variety from Southern California that grows well with the flowering shrubs here, such as the fragrant and colorful California Lilac and orange monkey-flowers, which attract hummingbirds and butterflies.

We tried to come up with a combination of plants that normally go together in chaparral, but there was one plant that got vetoed early on, Coyote Bush. Peter Oppenheimer, who was Apple's CFO at the time and very involved in the planning of Apple Park, said he'd spent years at his ranch trying to get rid of it!

Here we planted one of California's showier native shrubs, Flannel Bush. It loves a sunny spot and well draining, sandy soil. By spring, it's covered in masses of large, lemon-yellow flowers. Don't get too close because its leaves can irritate the skin.

As the path turns right, you can see the tunnel that brings cars into the site from Wolfe Road. This is a good vantage point to notice the vegetation that we planted over the tunnel. We knew that roads would be a necessity in Apple Park, but no one wanted them to be too visible.

The trail descends into one of the small valleys on campus.  Pause for a moment at the intersection of the jogging trail and the wide road going up to the main building.

A COUNTRY ROAD

Looking east up the road, there's a dramatic vista. The sweeping arc of the hill with the fringe of oaks above and beyond to the sky is a quintessential view, expressively characteristic of this region and Apple Park. The morning fog settles beautifully here during the winter months.

The way they're shaped, these feel like real hills. They've got the right scale, and they've been planted just so. The roads and the paths help you to read them. This is a composition.  There's something about the curve of this road that suggests exploration. You can't see where it's going. It's leading you on. This is like a two-lane blacktop road out in the country somewhere headed for the hills.

Part of the idea of the landscape is that it keeps going. It always flows and doesn't seem to stop. The paths are designed so that you never see exactly where the end is. They keep moving away from you. Like much of the landscape and its experience, it's difficult to photograph. One simply has to be there and move through it to get the feel of the place.

COMPOSING MUSIC

We'll finish the tour by taking this wide road to the Ring.

Steve talked a lot about why the landscape was so important to employees, that it was to be used, not just to be looked at. He said, it's for everybody, because it's so hard what we do. Three hours of writing software, and your brain actually hurts.  You've got to get up and go outside.

So this campus is designed to get employees out into the landscape. These paths are an extension of the workspace. Jony Ive used to say that many of his best ideas emerged on walks with Steve.

One thing people ask landscape architects is,“How do you arrange the pieces?” It's like composing music. You have a theme, and you start with it, and then you'll begin to do a variation or something in contrast. But one thing about landscape is it doesn't just go in one direction. You have to be able to play it backwards, to go this way and that. It has to compose from more than one point of view. So that is part of the puzzle and part of the magic of a good landscape: when you finally get the pieces to click.

I hope you've enjoyed this tour. Thank you for joining me.  If you want to learn more about Apple Park, I recommend exploring one of the other tours in this app.
